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Henningsen’s Egg Packing Plant, Shanghai, China 


“HENNINGSEN’S SPECIAL” 


EN EGG ALBUMEN 


is made from absolutely fresh table eggs, in our own 
plant. under American supervision and under condi- 
tions of utmost cleanliness and sanitation. 


We can, therefore, guarantee 


Uniform Quality 


a consideration of primary importance to the manu- 
facturing confectioner. A “penny-wise” policy in the 
purchase of albumen of an inferior and undependable 
quality has proven disastrous to many a candy batch. 


“Henningsen’s Special” Flake or Powdered Hen Egg 
Albumen offers you guaranteed dependability. This, 
in addition to its 


Extra High Yield 


(being practically 100% soluble) 
makes its use a real economic factor in the produc- 
tion of candies. 


HENNINGSEN BROS. Inc. 


100 Hudson Street, New York City 


Prove the superiority of our product to your own satisfaction by filling 
in this coupon request for test samples specifying quantity necessary 
for your purposes. 


HENNINGSEN BROS., INC., 
100 Hudson St., New York City 


Kindly mail us a ounce sample of “Henningsen’s Special Flake Hen Egg Albumen. 


Kindly mail us a ounce sample of “Henningsen’s Special” Powdered Hen Egg Albumen. 
Address 


Signed 
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When you need FOOD COLORS 
Let your first thought be 


ATLAS 


Manufactured by 


—KOHNSTAMM— 


First Producers of 
Certified Colors 


Strength Brilliance 


Purity y Uniformity | 


The Atlas Label is Your 


Protection 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO,., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
83-93 Park Place 11-13 Illinois St. 





























Editorial 
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ROBERT RANDOLPH, Editor 


Come to West Baden 


KLECTION of the famous West 
Baden Springs as a Mecea for the 

Sixth Annual heigira of the Candy 
industry is a stroke of rare judg- 

ment on the part of the National 
Confectioners’ Association. Situated with- 
in 35 miles of the center of population of 
the United States, the accessibility of 
West Baden leaves no valid excuse for 
lack of representation at the Convention. 
No greater crises ever confronted the 
industry than those with which the associ- 


ation will be called upon to deal during 
the week of June 3rd. Never before was 
cooperation more vital to our mutual wel- 
fare. West Baden is surrounded by an 
atmosphere of dignity and quiet conducive 
to the detached and orderly contemplation 
of our problems which is so necessary at 
this time. It promises a broadened out- 
look, a clasp of fellowship and a weleome 
rest from the humdrum happenings back 
home which is stimulating to the mind and 
refreshing to the soul. You’ll come, 
won’t you? 


Candy Prosperity and “Cheap” Sugar 


BUYER of candy raw materials 
said to me the other day: 

‘*An almost universal notion 
among candy men is that with 
‘cheap’ sugar they ought to be- 

gin to make a lot of money. For my 
part, | would rather pay 7.90 for 
sugar when the general.market was 

8.00 than have to pay the market price 

for it when it is at 5.00.’’ 

Today sugar is cheap, if anything ever 
was. At 4.75 to 5.00, it is as low as it has 
been in many years. Is this cheap sugar 
helping the confectioner to reap a_ rich 
harvest of extra profits? Or is it, as our 
buyer friend informs us, ‘‘a menace to the 
prosperity of the candy industry?’’ Let’s 
see what happens when sugar is cheap. 

For one thing, a great many more peo- 
ple find themselves able to turn out some 
semblance of a 5e¢ bar and sell it at a profit 
for 5c. As competition in the 5e bar goods 
field becomes more intense, it becomes nec- 
essary to offer the usual ‘‘inducements’’ 
larger sized bars or lowered jobbing prices 
in order to maintain production. The 
profit margin has been materially lowered. 

The same complications oecur whether 
the article be a 5e or a 10¢ bar or a box of 
chocolates selling at a fixed price of $1.00 
per pound. The latter offers more oppor- 
tunities for adjusting raw material costs 
by means of low-priced center substitu- 


tions, but the harm is done when a host of 
‘‘occasional’’ manufacturers re-open shop 
and commence to do business again in an 
already overcrowded field. For the most 
part, these fair weather manufacturers 
have no overhead to speak of—and slightly 
less investment. Their operations cut 
seriously into the business of the legiti- 
mate commercial manufacturers. The re- 
sult is over-production and a depressing 
effect upon the industry as a whole. 

The claim that reduced raw material 
costs, by bringing about lower selling 
prices and enabling the consumer to afford 
more candy, have a beneficial effect upon 
the candy industry, may be easily coun- 
tered by the knowledge that there is less 
profit accruing to the manufacturer per 
unit of invested capital than ever before. 
The productive capacity of the industry 
seems to continue to increase out of all 
proportion to the increased consuming de- 
mand, whether present or potential. 

The layman’s tendency to associate 
candy too closely with sugar has been a 
most unfortunate one for the candy indus- 
try. When sugar is cheap, he looks for 
andy to be cheap. He cannot understand 
by what magic a 5e pound of sugar is con- 
verted into a pound of 60c or 80e¢ hard 
candy. He cannot be expected to realize 
that although sugar may be the major con- 
stituent of a piece in point of quantity, it 
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is likely to be a comparatively minor item 
with respect to the ultimate cost of the 
finished goods. 

To our friend, the purchasing agent, 
someone might have facetiously remarked 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the 
sugar market was only 5c, if he preferred 
to buy his sugar at 7.90, there was nothing 
to prevent his doing so. Of course, his 
answer would be that if he paid 7.90 when 
the market was 5.00, he would be penaliz- 
ing himself with respect to competition, 
whereas if everyone were obliged to pay 
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the higher price for sugar, competitive 
equality would be maintained. The buyer 
today is not so much interested in costs 
as he is in cost relationships. 

Kiveryone who knows up to page 3 in 
the Cook’s Primer thinks he knows how 
to make candy. Given a lower sugar mar- 
ket and presto! he is in the candy business. 
Singly, his limited sales are unconsequen- 
tial. In the aggregate, they are the despair 
of the commercial plants whose labor and 
organization come high. Candy prosperity 
identified with cheap sugar ’—Bah! 


Coming! A “Request” Series 


a Hk Editors of THe Manvuractur- 
ING CoNFECTIONER have decided to 
prepare a program of ‘‘ Request’’ 
Articles—the topics to be selected 
by our subscribers. Write in your 

vote now. The topics receiving the largest 

number of votes will be investigated and 


reported upon in the first Subscribers’ 


Request Section which is to appear in an 
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carly issue. All topics receiving any con 
siderable number of votes will be treated 
in subsequent numbers during the vear as 
space permits. 

This is your chance to select the topics 
which interest you most. Come out from 
behind that inferiority complex and tell us 
what vou want! 
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Selecting and Evaluating 
Marshmallow Albumens 


By H. R. GEYER 


(Sales Manager, Stanley Jordan & Co.) 


T CAN be. stated with- 


tion that Hen Egg Al- 
bumen is of critical 
’ importance in confec- 
tionery manufacture, not in the 
light of the quantity consumed ( for 
it is not a great deal compared with 
other confectionery ingredients ) 
but from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer’s absolute dependence upon 
the quality purchased. It is a prod- 
uct which, in itself, can be respon- 
sible for the perfection or ruination 
of the batch in which it is used. 
Unfortunately, albumen, is not a 
chemical product. It can not there- 
fore be manufactured and standard- 
ized within narrow limits of quality 
variation. Being a natural organic 
product of animal origin, the fluc- 
tuation in the quality of the native 
outturn must necessarily be greater 
than in the case of a product gela- 
tine which is made to undergo a 
fairly extensive manufacturing 





process. On the other hand, albu- 
men has often been the object of 
unjust criticism for its failure to 





out fear of contradic-" 


function properly when, in the ma- 
jority of instances, these failures 
were due to no fault in the material 
itself, but rather to the fact that the 
confectioner did not actually know 
the quality of albumen he was buy- 
ing. When it is considered that up 
until the last few years the only al- 
bumen obtainable was the socalled 
“prime” albumen and that the prod- 
uct might vary in strength to the 
extent of 40 per cent or more, this 
general ignorance of quality is not 
at all surprising. 

Egg Albumen ranks as one of the 
leading exports of China, practical- 
ly all of our imported egg albumen 
coming from that country. These 
annual imports into the United 
States tota! 10,000 cases, each con- 
taining 200 pounds of albumen in 
dehydrated form. 


Fresh Eggs at 12c Per Dozen 


The manufacture of this article 
in China is profitable because of 
low labor costs and the extremely 
low prices which prevail in that 
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country for fresh eggs—around 12 
to 14c per dozen in our money. The 
principal producing districts are Ho- 
nan, Hankow, Tienstin, Shanghai, 
Shenai, and Tsingtau, the first four 
districts having the larger produc- 
tion. 

Before going into the practical 
details of albumen selection, the 
reader should have a more or less 
general idea of the method of man- 
ufacture, especially the drying 
process, which will be seen later to 
have a direct bearing upon the qual- 
ity of the finished product. 

The factories in which albumen 
is manufactured are nearly all of 
the same general description—long, 
rambling, one-story affairs, ranging 
from 50 to 60 feet wide. One large 
room comprises the forepart of the 
factory and is known as the separa- 
tion chamber. Here the fresh eggs 
are stacked on benches, or allowed 
to remain in baskets on the floor. The 
native eggbreaker sits between two 
large casks or “hogsheads” one on 
either side and drops the whites into 
one and the yolks into the other. In 
a few plants, notably those under 
American supervision, small bowls 
are used so that if an egg is bad, 
the small quantity in the bowl may 
be discarded without endanging the 
quality of the rest of the hogsheads. 
It is at this point that the human 
element becomes a critical factor in 
the manufacture of the albumen, 
not only in seeing that questionable 
material is rejected, but in the 
separating operation itself where 
considerable skill must be exercised 
in parting the whites thoroughly 
from the yolks. 


Yolk Tolerance 


As the whites must not contain 
more than 5 per cent of yolk, it is 
obvious that this separation must be 
accomplished with great care. The 
usual percentage of yolk in com- 
mercial albumens runs from 2 to 3 
per cent. It is perhaps needless to 
say that the higher the yolk content 
of the albumen, the lower the beat 
since the yolk of the egg does not 
contain any beating or whipping 
powers whatever. Yolks and whites 
are removed to different drying 
chambers and dried separately by 
different processes. 

The rear portion of the egg fac- 
tory comprises a_ succession of 
small drying rooms running the full 
length of the factory on both sides 
with a central corridor between. 
Each of these rooms is fitted with 
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tiers or tray racks upon which the 
pans of liquid white are placed to 
dry. Outside of each room is a 
thermometer registering the tem- 
perature inside the room. Under- 
neath, and extending the full length 
of each room, is a cylindrica! pipe 
containing a coal fire. 

The liquid whites are placed on 
shallow pans, usually of glass or tin, 
to form a layer about ™% inch in 
thickness and the pans placed on the 
racks in the drying chambers. As 
soon as a sufficient quantity of the 
whites has been accumulated to fill 
a room, this room is closed off, the 
fires started and an even tempera- 
ture maintained within strict limits 
for several days. It wil! be readily 
seen why so long a period is re- 
quired to evaporate the water with- 
out overcooking the albumen when 
it is realized that the fresh whites 
contain approximately 85 per cent 
of water. 

Foremen are on duty day and 
night in the corridors of the plant, 
keeping careful watch on the ther- 
mometers to see that the proper 
temperatures are maintained in the 
drying rooms. The fires will be 
brought up under the rooms which 


need it, or hastily dampered down 
when the mercury climbs too high. 
extreme care must be exercised 
during this process since overheat- 
ing is one of the principal causes of 
poor beating albumen. On the other 
hand, if insufficient heat is applied, 


Typical rural scene. 
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the outcome is what is known as 
“green” albumen, which wil! also 
refuse to beat properly. 

“Green” albumen is less serious 
than “overcooked” albumen, how- 
ever, for although it will not beat 
properly while “green,” if permitted 
to age a few months it will slowly 
dry out and improve even when 
packed in airtight, tin-lined cases. 


There Are “Fines” and “Fines” 


When the dried albumen is re- 
moved from the drying room, it is 
stil warm and resembles a_ thin 
sheet of glass on the pan. It is then 
unceremoniously knocked out of the 
pans, during which operation it 
breaks up into the small pieces 
which upon cooling form the 
“crystals” or “flakes” of modern 
commerce. Subsequently, the 
scraping of these pans to remove 
the crust which has alhered to the 
edges, gives us that accumulation of 
finer particles which is known in 
the trade as “fines” or “siftings.”’ 
The quality of the latter is distinctly 
inferior to the fines resulting from 
the breaking of crystals due to age 
or rough handling as wil! be seen 
later. 

When thoroughly cooled, the 
flake albumen is packed in airtight 
tin-lined cases of 200 Ibs. net. Com- 
mercial custom prescribes that each 
case contain a minimum of 164 Ibs. 
of crystals or flake albumen, and 
not over 18 per cent or 36 Ibs. of 
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the “siftings,” which in practice are 
actually added to the flake up to the 
limit of the trade tolerance. Oc- 
casiona!ly, in the better qualities or 
premium albumens, the percentage 
of fines will run as low as & to 10 
per cent. 

Although obtained from the same 
batch, the siftings usually are over- 
cooked and consequently of poor 
beating quality. It goes without 
saying that the higher the percent- 
age of poor beating sifting con- 
tained in a case of albumen, the 
lower will be its whipping quality. 
Rough handling on ocean and land 
transit wil! cause a certain portion 
of the albumen crystals themselves 
to break up, but these “crystal 
fines’ are not to be confused with 
the commercial “siftings” deliber- 
ately added at the point of origin. 
The former, even though they ap- 
pear as fines, actually are small 
crystals properly dried but broken, 
and will give perfectly satisfactory 
results in beating. In determining 
the percentage of commercial fines 
present in a delivery of albumen a 
number 12 mesh screen is ordinari- 
ly used so as to exclude as much as 
possible of the broken crystals. 


When properly dried and freshly 
made, prime albumen appears as 
light amber crystals, varying in 
shade from a light amber to a pale 
canary yellow. The size of the 
crystals is irregular and may vary 
from a quarter of an inch to one 


Courtesy Henningsen Bros., Inc 


Chirese eggs cirect from producer to consumer. 















inch in length and of correspond- 
ingly uneven width. A common 
mistake made by buyers of albumen 
is to attach too much importance to 
the appearance of these crystals. 
Needless to say, the color of albu- 
men is not always indicative of its 


MARSHMALLOW ALBUMENS 


Left—Receiving 
room at the egg 
plant. Extra heavy 
shell and careful 
handling reduce 
breakage to a 
minimum 


B elo w—Unloading 
eggs at the plant 


Courtesy Henningsen Bros., Inc 


quality. The time of the crop, 
whether Spring or Fall, is one in- 
fluencing factor ; another is whether 
the chickens are well fed and cared 
for or left to roam for themselves. 
However, regardless of whether it 
be Spring or Fa'l pack, albumens 





~—Courtesy Henningsen Bros., Inc. 


The modern, well-ventilated and refrigerated candling room at an American 
egg factory in China. The eggs are transferred into wire baskets 
and sterilized before entering the breaking room. 
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of equally good quality can be 
turned out provided proper care is 
exercised in their manufacture. 
Very little albumen is manufac- 
tured in China during the warm 
summer months inasmuch as_ the 
separation process can not be car- 
ried out satisfactorily. During this 
period, all albumen will contain a 
materially higher percentage of 
yolk which thus diminishes the beat- 
ing quality. Due to the climatic con- 
ditions which prevail during this sea- 
son there is a tendency for the yolks 
to “run” into the whites making a 
thorough separation impossible. 


Effect of Age on Albumen 


Egg albumen contains between 15 
and 18 per cent of moisture which 
can not be dried out under the ordi- 
nary conditions and temperatures of 
storage. Upon chemical analysis 
albumens continue to show this 
constant moisture content regard- 
less of the length of time the crys- 
tals have been held in storage. 

Kept in a sealed airtight contain- 
er such as the customary tin-lined 
shipping case, a good grade of al- 
bumen may be expected to retain 
most of its original properties over 
a considerable length of time. In 
practice, however, the storage life 
of albumen is regarded as_ being 
about 18 months. Numerous 
changes in appearance become evi- 
dent after this peroid. As a rule the 
crystals will commence to disinte- 
grate and become darker in color; 
the familiar luster disappears giving 
way to dullness, the “sifting” in par- 
ticular, taking an a reddish tinge. 
The older the albumen becomes, 
the lower its beating quality. 

It can not be stated too emphatic- 
allly that the confectioner should as 
certain exactly the beating quality 
of the albumen which works out 
most satisfactorily for his purposes 
and employ this as a standard by 
which to judge all subsequent deliv- 
eries. Otherwise, if he employs a 
set formula of so many pounds of 
albumen to the batch regardless of 
beating quality, he is apt to find 
that some of his batches wil! be per- 
fect, and others not so good. 
Particularly is this true of the small 
consumer who lacks a chemist or a 
laboratory equipped to test albumen 
subsequent to purchase. The larger 
candy factories having, of course, 
both facilities, usually determine 
the quality of albumen upon de- 
livery and revise their formulas on 
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Fresh flake albumen of proper 
size and color 


the basis of the actual 
strength of the lot in hand. 

The word “prime” means very 
little when purchasing albumen as 
the following test employed by the 
average New York importer will 
show. Really good albumen should 
measure up 100 per cent both in 
beating property and final volume 
under the conditions of this test. 
(Careful importers insist that all 
shipments be tested in China before 
leaving that country, and reliable 
exporters abroad are as a_ rule 
equally careful not to ship anything 
which will not come up to both in- 
dividual and government — stand- 
ards ). 


beating 


The Importer’s Test 


Qn the arriva! of the shipment, it 
is sampled as follows; two four- 
ounce samples are drawn from each 
case selected for sampling, the cases 
being picked at random to comprise 
10 per cent of the entire shipment. 
Thus, if a hundred cases are im- 
ported, ten are sampled. This sam- 
pling must be done with consider- 
able care, the usual procedure being 
to open one case completely to de- 
termine the percentage of fines. The 
remaining cases to be sampled are 
merely “tapped” with a brace and 
bit (the bit being 1% inches in 
diameter). Each case is tapped 
twice, once on top and once on the 
bottom. Two tappings are neces- 
sary as the siftings have a tendency 
to shift to the bottom of the case 
and if either tapping were tested 
alone, a fair sample would not be 
had. The procedure here describ- 
ed is preferred to having the cases 
opened entirely inasmuch as it saves 
considerable expense of resolder- 
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Flake albumen about 1 year old. 
Note treaking up of 
the crystals. 


ing. As it is necessary that the 
cases be left in an airtight condition, 
a cork of proper size is driven into 
each tap-hole. 

The samples having been correct- 
ly drawn, they are next tested as 
follows: First they are examined 
for color, odor, and percentage of 
fines. Next an ounce and a half of 
each sample is weighed out and put 
down in water to soak. The sam 
ples are weighed out on the basis of 


A skilled egg- 
breaker, with mod- 
ern equipment. 
Note small cups 
accommodating 
only two eggs 
apiece 


Staff photo 
Commercial albumen siftings 


18 per cent fines, and the balance 
flake To each 1% ounce of al- 
bumen is added 16 fluid ounces of 
water, giving approximately a ten- 
to-one solution. The albumen is al 
lowed to stand in solution overnight 
(in any event not less than eight 
hours), after which it is minutely 
inspected to determine its appear 
ance after soaking. This examina- 
tion reveals whether there is present 
any considerable amount of coagu- 


—Courtesy Henningsen Bros., Inc 











(Above—Courtesy Henningsen Bros., Inc.) 
lated egg (overcooked particles). 
These show up as white clots, simi- 
lar in appearance to pieces of the 
white of a hard boiled egg. Being 
inert, the more of this white mat- 
ter present, the poorer the whipping 
quality is likely to be. 

The solution is next thoroughly 
stirred. After stirring, it is poured 
into a Hobart 10-quart beater and 
with the beater in 2nd speed, al- 
lowed to be beaten for 11% minutes, 
when the beater is shifted into 
“high” or 3rd speed. At the end of 
three minutes—not _longer—the 


beater is stopped. One hundred per - 


cent albumen will fill the bowl of 
the beater to overflowing, forming 
a stiff enough meringue so that it 
will not run out when the bow! is 
inverted. In the event that the al- 
bumen does not completely fill the 
bowl a scale or ruler is used to de- 
termine whether it is 60, 70, 80, of 
90 per cent beating strength. 

Should the albumen beat 80 per 
cent or better, the purchasing im- 
porter has no redress. It is con- 
sidered of “prime” quality and he 
must accept delivery. Should the 
beating strength fall below 80 per 
cent, there becomes operative an 
arbitration clause in his purchase 
contract calling for settlement in the 
following manner : 

If the importer feels that he has 
not received the proper quality of 
albumen under his contract, he has 
the right to call for an arbitration. 
He is allowed to pick one man, and 
the shipper another, these two men 
deciding upon a third. Both parties 
to the dispute agree to abide by 
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the decision of this board, except 
where the contract specifically 
states that the importer has the op- 
tion of cancelling the contract or 
accepting the merchandise’ with 
such award as the arbitrators agree 
upon. 

In addition to these quality safe- 
guards, all of the albumen arriv- 
ing in this country must be passed 
upon by the U. S. Department of 
\griculture. The government tests 
pertain to the purity and whole- 
someness of the product, however, 
no tests of any kind being made to 
determine the beating strength. 

Once the albumen has passed the 
Department, even though it is not 
up to standard in beating quality, 
the importer is obliged to take de- 
livery as above specified. Should 
he accept delivery with an allow 
ance, he naturally has to find a 
market for it, and at a price some 
one wil! buy it—result: “price” 
albumen. The 100 per cent beating 
quality, and there is always plenty 
of this grade, is what the importer 
purchases, not on a price basis, but 
from good reliable factories abroad, 
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ALBUMENS 


Two extremes in egg-factory 
sanitation. Left, the adequate- 
ly refrigerated breaking room 
cf an American - operated 
plant. Below, a native break- 
ing chamber. 


often paying several cents a pound 
above the market price prevailing in 
China for the ordinary “prime” al- 
bumen, in order to obtain the de- 
sired quality. 


Re-selection Now an Established 
Custom 


While the importers’ test does not 
conflict in any way with the more 
exhaustive tests conducted by the 
fully-equipped laboratories of the 
larger confectioners, it is evident 
that with the great variety of con- 
fections manufactured and_ the 
varying uses to which the albumen 
is to be put, the testing procedure 
must be varied and supplemented to 
meet the individual requirements. 
The more progressive importers 
similarly test all of the albumen ar- 
rivals and evaluate them on _ the 
basis of conformity to certain pre- 
determined grades. He _ regrades 
and classifies all of the stocks of al- 
bumen which he has on hand, and is 
thus in a position to furnish the 
confectionery manufacturer with a 
wide range of definitely uniform 


THE 


qualities to meet their varying re- 
quirements. 

What this reselection of albumen 
means to the discriminating manu- 
facturer is that for a difference of 
a few cents a pound he can obtain 
100 per cent, or as it is variously 
termed — “premium,” “choice,” 
“super-fine,” “double - strength,” 
“selected” albumen, etc.; whereas, 
should he purchase on price alone, 
he will only receive the convention- 
al “prime” or 60 per cent beating 
quality. Certainly the paying of 
the few cents difference per pound 
exacted for the “cream” of the im- 
portations is to be preferred to us- 
ing 20 to 40 per cent more of the 
commodity to obtain the same re- 
sults, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience and expense incurred 
through faulty batches. 

Powdered albumens are _pre- 
ferred by some manufacturers, prin- 
cipally for convenience, as they can 
be put into use immediately without 
going through the formality of 
soaking. Extreme care should be 
exercised in purchasing powdereds, 
however, since there is at present no 
set standard in the trade to govern 
the quality of this grade. Powdered 
albumens are as a general rule 
ground in the United States from 
crystal albumens imported from 
China. The quality of the product 
depends upon the grade of crystal 
albumen selected by the importer 
for grinding, and also upon the 
carefulness of the grinder. The 
best grade of crystal albumen (100 
per cent beating) can of course be 
ground, but if the man operating 
the milling machine is not careful to 
control its speed and permits it to 
become hot, the same impairment of 
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Heavily insulated boxes 
of frozen eggs being 
loaded on lighters for 
shipment to the U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


beating strength will result as 
though the crystals had been over- 
cooked during the earlier process of 
manu facture. 

The test given for crystal al- 
bumen is equally applicable to pow- 
dered albumen except that the 
powdered material does not require 
to be soaked, but can be put through 
the test a few moments after being 
placed in water and allowed to dis- 
solve. 

All albumens should, and in the 
opinion of the writer, wi!l in the 
years to come, be sold on the basis 
of strength and volume—classified 
as to grade (whether 60, 70, 80, 90, 
or 100 per cent beating material ) 
and with market prices proportion- 
ate to the quality offered. Then 


the importer will buy on a standard 


Scraping the egg pans 
to remove the adhering 
crusts of over-cooked 
albumen. This breaks 
up into the “fines” or 
“siftings” of commerce 


basis, and sell accordingly, while the 
ultimate consumer will be in a posi- 
tion to purchase on an intelligent 
and economical basis, the grade 
which is best suited to his particular 
requirements. 


New Eastern Representatives 
for James B. Day & Company 


Mr. Thomas J. Shields, East- 
ern representative, has been ap- 
pointed by James B. Day & Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the sale of 
Nu-Pros Candy Glaze in Greater 
New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. Mr. Shields has for 
many years been identified with 
the sale of candy glaze and will 
continue to make his headquar- 
ters at New York City. 


Courtesy Henningsen Bros., 





The candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 


candy industry. Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 


tive candies. 


muades. 


This month it is uncoated marshmallows ; 


one of these samples may be yours. 


next 


month it will be home- 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in the retail market, so that any 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 


practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Uncoated Marshmallows 
(Queen of Confections—and How!) 


Code 3A 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 8 oz. 10c 


(Purchased in a Nationally Known 
Department Store.) 


Appearance of package: Very good for 
the price. 

Box: Glassine wrapper used. Blue one- 
layer box; name and illustration of 
marshmallows in white. 

Size: 734x44%4x1% inches. | 

Appearance of box on opening: Good. 

Number of pieces: 28. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Slightly tough. 

Flavor: Tasted rather strongly of va- 
nilla. 

Remarks: This box of marshmallows 
is exceptionally cheap at 10c. 


Code 3B 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 1 Ib. 23c 


(Purchased in a Chain Grocery Store 
in New York City.) 

Appearance of package: Neat. } 

Box: Tin, blue enamel finish. Printing 
in white. : 

Appearance of goods on opening: 
Good. 

Number of pieces: 52. 

Color: Slightly yellow. 

Texture: Tough and rubbery. 

Flavor: None distinguishable. 

Remarks: These marshmallows are of 
very cheap quality and not very pal- 
atable. Suggest that a better grade 
be made and the price advanced. 

Code 3C 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 8 oz. 35c 
(Purchased in Boston, Mass.) 


Appearance of package: Fair. Suggest 


a glassine wrapper be used as the 
box was dirty and did not look at 
all attractive when received. 

Box: Loose wrapper printed in blue 
and white, center crest in dark blue 
with trade name in white and the 
word “Marshmallows” in gold. 

Appearance of goods on opening: 
Good. Paper-backed foi! used for 

‘ liner. Goods in fine shape. 

Number of pieces: 32. 

Color: Slightly yellow. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Vanilla, good. 


Remarks: This is a fine box of 
marshmallows, but the price of 35c 
is high for this type of candy. 


Code 3D 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 1 Ib. 35c 


(Purchased in a Tea Store in Chicago, 


Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: Round tin, blue enamel. Printing 
in blue and brown. 

Number of pieces: 42. 

Color: White. : 

Texture: Fair, a trifle too firm. 

Flavor: None recognizable. 


Remarks: These marshmallows ate as 
though they had been overbeaten, 
not tough, but too firm. This is a 
very imporiant part of the marsh- 
mallow business, over-beating and 
under-beating. Have your men 
weigh all their batches before they 
are cast. Flavor also is important. 
A tasteless marshmallow is not good 
eating. 
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Code 3E 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 8 oz. 35c 
(Purchased in a High Class Grocery 
Store in Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of package: Neat and at- 
tractive. 

Box: Blue printed loose wrapper. Cen- 
ter printed in deep blue with swan 
and lettering in white. 

Size: 8%x5'%x1 inch. 

Appearance of goods on opening: 
Very good. Paper-backed foil used 
for liner. Very good idea as goods 
were in fine shape. 

Number of pieces: 32. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Very good. 

Flavor: Good. Tasted like true vanilla. 

Remarks: This box of marshmallows 
is distinctly high grade and is one of 
the best which the Clinic has ever 
examined. However, the price is a 
trifle high for marshmallows. 

Code 3F 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 8 oz. 50c 
(Purchased in Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of package: Too plain. 

Box: Tin. Had a white bond paper 
wrap. Seal printed in red. Blue 
tinsel cord used. The wrapper was 
dirty. Suggest that a glassine wrap- 
per be used over the bond paper 
wrap. 

Number of pieces: 38. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: All pieces dried out and not 
fit to eat. By the looks of the 
marshmallow I think it was made 
properly, but had dried out with 
age. 











Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: I had no way of telling how 
old these marshmallows were, but at 
the price of 50c, there is no excuse 
for a manufacturer letting this kind 
of merchandise get out to his cus- 
tomers. 


Code 3G 29 


Uncoated Marshmallows, Bulk, 1 
Ib. 40c 


(Purchased in an Independent Rei‘ail 
Candy Store in New York City.) 
These goods were received in 5-lb. 
bulk boxes and displayed in a large 

glass candy jar. 

Size of Marshmallows: 40 io the Ib. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Very good. 

Flavor: Vanilla. Very good. 

Remarks: These marshmallows are a 
very fine candy and if put up in 
small sizes of 15c, 25c or 30c, I feel 
sure they would sell far better than 
in bulk. I understand these marsh- 
mallows are put up in small contain- 
ers, but I visited six high-grade re- 
tail stores and could not obtain any 
in packages. 

Code 3H 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 8 oz. 45c 
(Purchased in Boston.) 
Appearance of package: Very neat. 


Box: Square tin with white wrap 
printed in gold. 








THE MANUFACTURING 


With the Marshmallow-Makers 





Gladly! 


February 20, 1929. 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 
39 Cortlandt St., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

In looking over the February issue 
of your magazine, the writer noticed 
with great interest the candy clinic 
remarks. The purpose of this letter is 
to ask if you would be willing to have 
the unknown superintendent analyze 
a box of candy that we have just put 
out on the market and let us have a 
frank criticism from him the same as 
he has given in this month’s issue, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. I 
am very curious indeed to get the re- 
action of your superintendent who 
writes this column. 

If he is willing to examine this box 
of candy, I would be glad to tell him 
the selling price, but do not want to 
tell either you or him what the sell- 
ing price to the consumer is until I 
have received his criticism. 

Very truly yours, 
Vice President. 


Ee 


Appearance of package on opening: 
Very bad. Pieces were all stuck to- 
gether and entirely too much pow- 
der used. 

Number of pieces: 40. 

Color: Bad. Dirty looking and any- 
thing but white. 


Is YOUR Package Here? 


eee 














CONFECTIONER 








Texture: Bad. Tough, dry and had a 
dirty crust on the top pieces 

Flavor: None recognizable. 

Remarks: These marshmallows were 
not ft to eat and how they can be 
expected to sell for 45c is beyond 
all reason. 

Code 3I 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 4 oz. 15c 


(Purchased in a Chain Drug Store in 
Boston.) 

Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: Round tin, blue and 
enamel. 

Size of tin: 4x2% inches. 

Appearance of goods 
Good. 

Number of pieces: 16. 

Coler: Good. 

Texture: Very good. 

Flavor: A good vanilla. 

Remarks: This is one of the finest 
marshmallows the Clinic has ex- 
amined, 


white 


on opening: 


Code 3J 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 1 }b. 29c 


(Purchased in a Chain Grocery Store 
in Cambridge, Mass.) 
Appearance of package: Very good. 
Box: Round enamelled tin, triction 
top. White; blue and red printing. 
Sizes of tin: 542x3™% inches. 


Appearance of goods on opening: 
Good. 

Color: Not sufficiently white. Slightly 
yellow. 









Typical of the 13 retail marshmallow packages which were picked up and analyzed by the Superintendent for this month’s 





Candy Clinic 
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THE GREER 
STANDARD COATER 







NEW 
LOWER 
PRICES 


The Recognized Leader of 
ALL Coating Machines 


The following A 


can be procured ' 
$3 5 () () either Coater: 

9 ig GREER Improved Auto 
mw _—-For the 24" Size GREER Improved Botto 


’ ) -“ GREER Improved Tem; 
r 4 OOO GREER Steel Belt or Cl 
- 9 or GREER Automatic Pl: 
For the 32” Size Machine 


Due to the great increase in the number of sales during the past year, the J. W. 
GREER COMPANY has been enabled to reduce the cost of production to such an 
extent that you can now purchase THE BES T COATING MACHINE on the 
market for considerably less than ever before: 


Why continue to use antique 16 coaters or inefficient ones, or hand-dip 
pieces when you can produce such wonderful goods at much less cost on a GREER 
STANDARD COATER? 

Do you know that many manufacturers who doubted the ability of any 


machine to properly coat their particular pieces are today enjoying greater profits 
because they were willing to give the GREER STANDARD COATER atrial? 


No reasonable expense has been spared in the design and construction of the 
GREER STANDARD COATER. Following are a few outstanding features. 


1—Direct-Motor-Driven, Positive Pressure, Silent Fan or Blower. 
(No troublesome belts, bearings or noise.) 


2—GREER Combination Reeves Variable Speed Drive gives ANY 


speed from 4 feet to 16 feet per minute. J. W. GREER 


3—Shatter-proof Plate Glass Windows. 
4—High grade, Accurate Thermometers. Manufacturers of 


5—Full size Tank designed so that there are no shelves or recesses Machinery that F 
where chocolate may lodge and become stale. 


6—Special Extension Heater which helps eliminate “tails” and “feet.” 119-137 Windsor St. 
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THE GREER 







The Best 
Inexpensive 
Coating Machine 


ing Attachments 


cured to Connect to 
ter: 


"2,290 


For the 24” Size 


t and 


*2,/90 


For the 32” Size 


ved Automatic Feeder 
ved Bottoming Attachment 
ved Temperature Control 


3elt or Cloth Belt Cooling Tunnel — 
omatic Plaque Transfer Cooling 


N. We take great pleasure in presenting this latest product of the J. W. GREER 
an COMPANY Engineers—specialists in Chocolate Coating and Cooling Machinery. 
he Many radically new improvements have been incorporated in this most modern 


of Coating Machines. This Coater has embodied in it several desirable features 
ip not to be found in other more expensive Coaters. 

‘R The immediate success of this Coater cannot be attributed to the price alone. 
It is the combination of outstanding performance, unexcelled design and work- 
manship and a reasonable price that has won it popularity. 

wd In the IMPERIAL, the flexibility and simplicity, characteristic of all GREER 

oss machines, will appeal to the operator at once. Why have him operate a Coater 
which resembles a gear exhibit when you can obtaina GREER IMPERIAL which 

he accomplishes the same or better results with a more simple, silent and efficient 
means? A few features of the IMPERIAL COATER are: 
1—Alll bearings located so that it is impossible for any grease or oil 
to drip into Chocolate. 


EER COMPANY + nS oeaty Extension easily removed, cleaned and 
replaced in five minutes. 


3—Special heater for Wire Belt End Roll Support—this prevents 
cturers of Confectioners’ formation of tails due to chocolate freezing on support. 
ery that Pays Dividends 4—Direct-Motor-Driven silent Blower. 

5—Reeves Variable Speed Transmission incorporated in drive—giving 


St. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ANY speed from 4 to 16 feet per minute. 











Texture: Fair. A little tough. 

Flavor: Hardly any. 

Size of marshmallows: 40 to the Ib. 

Remarks: As a rule this house turns 
out very good marshmallows, but 
the sample examined is not up to 
either the standard of this house, or 
of other packages of this type. 


Code 3K 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 1 Ib. 29c 
(Purchased in a Chain Drug Store in 
New York City.) 
Appearance of package: Attractive for 
this class of goods. 
Box: Plain chipboard box. Loose 
waite printed wrapper, blue and red, 


name in black. Wrapper pasted on 
ends. 


Size of box: 8x5x2 inches. 


Appearance of goods on opening: 
Good. Heavy wax liners both ways. 

Number of pieces to Ib.: 44. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Short, tough and dry. 

Flavor: None could be tasted. 

Remarks: These marshmallows were 
of the cheapest kind. They would 
have been edible had they been 
made right. Either they were beat- 
en too long or a large amount of 
cheap gelatine was used. 


Code 3L 29 


Uncoated Marshmallows, 1 Ib. 10c 


(Purchased in a Chain 5c & 10c Store 
in Chicago, II.) 

Number of pieces: 29. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Vanilla. 


Remarks: These marshmallows at the 
price are very good. 


Code 3M 29 
Uncoated Marshmallows, 1 Ib. 30c 
(Purchased in a Retail Candy Store in 
New York City.) 
Appearance of package: Good. 


Box: Round tin. White enamel finish. 
Size 5%x 


Printing in red and blue. 
3% inches. Friction top. 


CANDY CLINIC 


Appearance of goods on opening: 
Good. 


Number pieces to pound: 51. 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Very good. 

Flavor: Good. Vanilla. 





THE CANDY CLINIC 


+ CORTLANDT STeEET 
NEW YORK City 


Out of 13 samples in this 
month’s Clinic, 7 were equal 
to or better than standard—a 
showing of 54 per cent. 

Come on, slow poke! Yow're 
pulling down our average. 


SUPERINTENDENT 





Remarks: This box of marshmallows 
is one of the finest I have examined 
and is enjoying a big sale. Every- 
thing about this package and its con- 
tents is of the finest quality. The 
goods were made right and were in 
fine condition when opened. 


Thank You! 


February 20, 1929. 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 
39 Cortlandt St., 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

For your information, we have been 
following your clinic remarks very 
carefully and it is with interest that 
we turn back to your September, 1928, 
issue in which your superintendent an- 
alyzes various “pocket packages.” 

Among them is one which is termed 
“sample.” At the time we had a very 
great suspicion that this particular 
sample might refer to one of our 
packages of this class and we accord- 
ingly (believing that good honest criti- 
cism from unknown, reliable sources 
is always beneficial) set about remedy- 
ing the trouble, and we would like 
very much to send you a sample of 
one of our regular 3 oz. Nougatine 
packages which has been rebuilt since 
last September for your superintend- 
ent’s criticism. 

The writer believes that if more 
companies would take criticism as 
constructive criticism and try to im- 
prove their product to see that the 
consuming public receives as much as 
it is possible to give for the money it 
spends, it would establish the indus- 
try on a much better footing than it 
now is. That is to say, there is too 
much quantity and not enough quality 
being sold these days. Quality is the 
fundamental basis upon which candy 
sales can be built and we are heartily 
in favor of it. 

Very truly yours, 
Vice President. 














ARE YOU IN SEARCH OF NEW IDEAS? 


—an occasional glance around you at what 
the other fellow is doing will broaden your 
perspective and help you to originate new 


ideas of your own. 


-——The Candy Clinic simplifies the task by 
searching the highways and byways of the 


candy mart for you. 
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Marshmallows 


=a Problem in Manufacturing 
and Merchandising Control 


By Eric LEHMAN 


N MY travels in search of typical 

marshmallow packages for the 

March Candy Clinic, I learned that 

a large number of retail stores 

fail to carry undipped marshmal- 
lows, and those which do make a practice 
of carrying them usually keep them in 
such places that they are not accessible 
when the customer asks for them. This is 
one reason why the consumer frequently 
gets old, dry marshmallows. 

I visited one retail store which had in 
stock three dozen 1-lb. packages. I in- 
quired of the manager how many pack- 
ages he sold in a week. His answer was 
from three to six boxes. At this rate it is 
not difficult to see how long it would take 
him to sell 36 packages. If the manufac- 
turer of these marshmallows thinks that 
he is making satisfied customers, he is 
sadly mistaken. 

Wholesale houses can improve their 
business materially if they can in some 
way educate the retail man as to how long 
it is desirable to keep candy and in what 
sort of place to store it to prevent it from 
drying out prematurely. This applies not 
only to marshmallows, but to all kinds of 
candy sold through retail stores. 

Some of the marshmallows which are 
being sold today are a disgrace to the 
candy industry. With a little care, an 
excellent marshmallow can be turned out 


for 30e a pound. Most of the trouble 
seems to center in the manufacturing 
rather than in the raw materials. Pack- 


ing marshmallows for the wholesale trade 
in paper boxes is not a very good idea 
either. Tin containers are safest and best 
if you want to get your marshmallows to 
your retail customers fresh and in good 
condition. 

A number of the samples examined 
looked dirty and yellow. This condition 
is apparently overlooked by a number of 
houses; perhaps they want to overlook it. 
It is impossible to make good white marsh- 
mallows with starch that is old and dirty. 
Or with starch which, while it may be 
clean, has not been dried thoroughly. 
Marshmallows are about the ‘‘trickiest”’ 
candies in the candy business. Every 
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little detail must be right if you wish to 
turn out the sort of goods which the con- 
sumer will repeat on. 


Take this to heart, for one of these 
packages is quite apt to be yours. Do you 
change your starch often enough? Is your 


hot room right? Does it dry your starch 
or merely heat it? How about your gela- 
tine? Are you sure that you are using 
the proper grade? 

Many of the better plants now change 
their marshmallow starch twice a year. 
The used starch is used in the cream or 
gum room and the marshmallow room is 
thus kept constantly supplied with fresh 
starch. Of course, if you want good marsh- 
mallow, it should be needless to say that 
the starch used for marshmallow work 
should not be used for any other work 
until you are through making marshmal- 
lows with it. 

The hot room needs close watching. Get 
the temperature up to around 130° to 140 
i’. and keep it there. If your hot room 
only heats your starch without removing 
its moisture, you are bound to have trou- 
ble and your marshmallow will not come 
out right. You need a plentiful supply of 
fresh hot air, with a fan large enough to 
keep the air in circulation. On the other 
hand, do not cast your marshmallows in 
the starch while it is still hot, but allow it 
to cool off to about blood temperature. 

Gelatines with high jelly strength are 
not necessarily the best kind to use for 
light marshmallow work. Give the gela- 
tine manufacturer an opportunity to work 
out the problem for you and to give you 
the right type of gelatine for your work. 
Most of the better gelatine houses today 
have very competent research staffs and 
they know a lot more about marshmallow 
gelatine than you do. Make them give you 
this service. And don’t buy a cheap gela- 
line and expect to get a good marshmal- 
low. It cannot be done. In spite of every 
effort on the part of the gelatine manu- 
facturer to insure uniformity, almost every 
barrel of gelatine you buy will vary just a 
little. Make a sample batch when a new 

(Continued on page 62) 











(Author of ‘“‘Cocoa and Chocolate’ and International Chocolate 
Authority; writing exclusively in The Manufacturing Confectioner) 


his work cut out to secure good 
beans for the market. It is 
hoped, also, that it was made clear that 
there are cacaos and cacaos and that, gen- 
erally speaking, each country produces a 
more or less characteristic cacao that can 
be identified by the expert. Cost of pro- 
duction necessarily follows the yield of 
‘acao per tree and per acre, cost of planta- 
tion and plant maintenance, price of labor, 
and the eare and time expended in process- 
ing the raw beans before they can be used 
commercially. 

On this last point, further emphasis 
should be laid, for it has been repeatedly 
stated by growers in my presence that the 
user does not avpreciate clean cacao, to 
take one specific example. It is, indeed, a 
fact that the extra price that the buyer 
will pay for washed cacao and for cacao 
that has been tlioroughly sorted and freed 
from pieces of placenta, wood, and other 
rubbish does not pay for the cost of extra 
handling and processing. In some ways 
the attitude of the buyer is understandable 
—it is the inside of the cacao bean that he 
uses, not the outside. Why, then, should 
he pay more for pretty cacao? There is 
only one answer that I know, and that a 
double one—‘‘ Because the proportion of 
kernels to refuse in washed and cleaned 
cacao is higher than in dirty cacao, and, 
secondly, because insistence on clean cacao 
prevents the grower from including an un- 
necessarily large amount of rubbish.’’ 


T was shown in the last article, 
in a somewhat sketchy manner. 
4 | that the cacao grower has all 
|@ . 


Shall We Permit the Better Cacaos to 
Disappear? 


There are a few, but very few, cacao and 
chocolate makers who own plantations and 
use their cacao in their own factories, for 
the reason that there is not enough con- 
sistently good profit to be earned by the 
grower. The grower may have, and has 


had, bumper years when prices were in his 
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The Chemistry of Color 


Cacao 
(Part V—Chats on Chocolate) 


By ROBERT WHYMPER 


favor, but far more often the price of 
‘acao for the man responsible for its pro- 
duction is beaten down by speculation 
among the chocolate manufacturers, who, 
in this way, make more profit than if they 
grew their own. The grower has not yet 
learned how to control prices against the 
more wealthy manufacturer who, if he 
thinks about the matter at all, seems to 
regard cacao as a crop as easily grown and 
as prolific as the ordinary potato. There 
is, however, some indication that the 
grower is beginning to sit up and take no- 
tice, as well he might with the present mar- 
ket prices prevailing. Moreover, we have 
at the present time the evil of the largest- 
producing country in the world trying to 
gain a monopoly by flooding the markets 
with cheap cacao of a certain grade to the 
ultimate destruction, if successful, of the 
smaller countries growing better cacao. 
The grower in the smaller countries is, 
then, in very serious need of help from 
manufacturers. It is not a question of sup- 
ply and demand; it rests with the public 
and with the cacao and chocolate maker to 
say whether they are content to see the 
better grades of cacao gradually disappear. 
Let us examine Ceylon and Java cacaos, 
for example, the prices of which, compared 
with those of Accras or even with Trini- 
dads and Costa Ricans, are prohibitive 
except to those manufacturers making 
special brands of cocoa and chocolate 
which do not, and can not, compete with 
bulk cocoa powder or with the popular bar 
milk chocolate. Time was when the pale 
color and mild flavor of milk chocolate 
were derived from a blend of cocoa con- 
taining large proportions of Javas and 
Ceylons. Today most milk chocolates owe 
their pale color to an excess of finely 
divided milk solids, and their insipid fla- 
vor to the fact that a very small quantity 
of a cheap cocoa liquor is used, the balance 
of fat being added cacao butter expressed 
from the cheapest grades of beans also. 
Under these circumstances, when the bulk 
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(lightest in color; 
tinest-flavored) 


(medium 





of the milk chocolate made is of this com 
mon order, is it any wonder that fear 
should be expressed for the future of Cey- 
lon and Java as cacao-producing coun- 
tries? 

Damned with “Faint Praise” 


Similar arguments could be made in 
favor of Arriba cacao, once largely used, 
and still being used by a few of the best 
firms, for cocoa powder. The complaint of 
the cocoa powder maker now is—‘We 
can’t afford these high-priced cacaos when 
the market is flooded with cheap powders, 
and we get nearly as good results with 
lower grade cacaos.’’ This expression, 
‘‘nearly as good,’’ is the damnation of 
quality when put into practice as it is 
and it is the reason also why cocoa pow- 
der is a drug on the market, and by no 
means popular even with the most ardent 
student of dietetics, who might be expected 
to take it even if, or because, it were not 
nice. 

Since we have mentioned Ceylon and 
Java cacaos, the prime value of which de 
pends upon the pale color of their kernels 
which, by the way, when pale, are of Cri- 
ollo origin, it is proposed here to go a little 
into the question of the color of cacao from 


Are we permitting the 
better grades of cacao to 
disappear for want of 
interest? 
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The Striking Relationship Between Color and Flavor— 
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CALABACILLO 


(darkest in color; poor- 
est quality) 








the scientific point of view. For the color 
of cacao is a question, by no means settled 
as vet. 

Fresh in the pod, the beans of true 
Criollo cacao are white, with a few pale 
pink; those of Forastero origin are pink 
to reddish purple; those of Calabacillo, 
reddish purple to dark blue purple. Dur- 
ing the processes of fermenting and dry- 
ing these colors change to cinnamon brown, 
foxy brown to red brown, and red brown to 
deep dark brown respectively. Two colors 
are usually recognized by scientific investi 
gators as characteristic of cacao—cacao 
red and cacao brown—the latter believed 
never to be present, as such, in fresh beans 


The Chemistry of Cacao Colors 


If the kernels of fresh Calabacillo beans, 
for example, are extracted with warm 
water, a solution somewhat resembling the 
color of grape juice (the soft drink of the 
States is meant) is obtained, and this so- 
lution on addition of a trace of acid turns 
to a vivid, brilliant red, almost the color 
of eosin or red ink. Such a solution con- 
tains a mixture of coloring matters which 
we may refer to later in greater detail, but 
which are classed together for the moment 
Incidentally, most of this 
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red color is remarkably stable in acid solu- 
tion. If this warm, aqueous solution 
(without acidification) be allowed to stand 
(a process somewhat akin to normal fer- 
mentation), it gradually changes in color 
to a reddish brown which, again generally 
speaking, can be identified with the ‘‘ cacao 
brown’’ found in commercial cacao. Of 
course, the processes to which cacao beans 
are subsequently subjected—drying, roast- 
ing, ete.—change the tints of these browns 
very considerably, but it is desired to point 
out that the color of cacao is, in the main, 
inherent, and depends for its intensity 
largely upon the breed of cacao grown. 
To illustrate the latter point further, it 
is necessary to consider the behavior of 
Criollo cacao treated in the same way as 
the Calabacillo above. The warm, aqueous 
extract of white Criollo kernels is, at first, 
a pale vellowish brown liquid which, on 


standing, turns to an unexpectedly vivid 
yellow solution. The yellow color of this 
solution is quite easily turned to brown by 
heat and resembles the brown shown when 
the white kernels themselves are cut open 
and exposed to the air. This brown is sub- 
stantially the same as that found in the 
Cevlon and Java beans of commerce. 

Without going further into the matter 
now, we might consider the diagram re- 
cently evolved by Fincke following his re- 
searches on the reds and browns of com- 
mercial cacaos. The diagram speaks for 
itself, though it should be remarked that 
Fincke implies that the cacao brown of 
Criollo cacao is identical with that of For- 
astero and Calabacillo cacaos without con- 
taining any cacao red or passing through 
the red conversion stage, a suggestion with 
which I do not agree. 


Reaction in dead seeds by remctcinn } 
drying, roasting and further working up. 
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Mr. Whymper’s Series to Date: 
(a limited number of back copies are avai- 
able on request. If you have missed one of 
these articles, we advise you to write for it 
now.) 
Chats on Chocolate No. 1—Use Less Accra.......................Nov., 1928 
Chats on Chocolate No. 2—Chocolate “Au Naturel”............... Dec., 1928 
Chats on Chocolate No. 3—Buy Cacaos by Brand.................. Jan., 1929 
Chats on Chocolate No. 4—Origin and Identification of Off-Flavors 
PP coe ch iewea ghanwee ak news Feb., 1929 
Chats on Chocolate No. 5—The Chemistry of Cacao Color.........Mar., 1929 
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Five minutes of mental exercise and 
The answers to all questions will 
be found in the reading matter of the 


fun. 


ASK ME! 


current issue. 
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MARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What is the formula for determining quickly the “yield” or 

“over-run” of a batch of marshmallow ? 
2. What is meant by “the comfort zone”? 
Is color an indication of quality in cocoa beans? 

4. \Vhat ratio should be maintained between window surface 
and floor area to provide adequately for ventilation and 
lighting in confectionery factories ? 

5. Why are albumen sifting less desirable than whole flakes ? 

6. What necessary function does sugar perform in the human 
body with respect to fat? 

7. What is meant by “smoke drift” ? 

|  & What is the trade test for “prime” albumen? 

9. What relationship has been established by Dr. Sansum be- 
tween loss of weight and the consumption of 


10. What is the minimum amount of air which should be pro- 
vided tor each worker in a confectionery factory ? 


sugars 








Answers to February Questions 


1. What almond 
— looks like a Jordan but 
(x tastes like a Valencia? 
} Ans. The Malaga 
Jordan, which is a 
cross between the two. 
2. What is the func- 
tion of sweets in the 
human economy? 





Ans. To provide the flame which 
gives the body heat and which burns 
up the fats of the body, to produce 
energy and perform labor. 

3. Why is the butter used in but- 
ter-creams unsalted? 

Ins. Because in the presence of 
salt, the butyric acid and other con- 
stituents of the butter oil react with 
the iron of the Ball beater produc- 
ing compounds with a “fishy” taste. 

4. What is accomplished by fer- 
menting cocoa beans? 


Ans. The purpose of cocoa fer- 
mentation is to make the flavor mild 


by breaking down the tannins and 
other astringents and to develop the 
characteristic chocolate aroma latent 
in the raw cocoa. 


5. Are all apricot kernels bitter? 


Ans. No. There is a sweet va- 
riety as well. 


6. Why do thin people feel the 
cold more readily than stout people? 

Ans. Because their skin surface, 
which is the radiating area for heat, 
is larger than that of stout persons, 
pound for pound of weight. 


7. In whai sense may the popu- 
larizing of cheap candies be said to 
reduce juvenile crime? 





Ans. Criminologists in large cities 
attribute much of the petty stealing 
of food to children whose hunger 
has been constantly unsatisfied. 


8. What natural confectionery su 
gar is known to contain traces of 
invertase? 

Ans. Honey. Invertase occurs as 
an inverting agent in the saliva of 
the bee. 


9. What causes a “hammy” flavor 
in certain lots of cocoa beans? 

Ans. Acetamide. Ammonia its 
given off by moulds immediately 
following the acetic acid stage of 
fermentation. The ammonia and 
the acetic acid combine to form am- 
monium acetate from which acet- 
amide is readily derived. 


10. What is the only food which 
is assimilated by the blood within 
five minutes after it is eaten? 


Ans. Sugar. 


Has the Candy Industry Created an 


Unfavorable Impression at Washington? 


A New Picture of the Tariff Situation With 
Respect to Candy and Candy Raw Materials 


“Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of 
the Committee, I shall try to be as 
brief as possible. I am here this 
morning to urge a very material in- 
crease in the rates of duty on fiddle- 
sticks and their products. 1 shall 
discuss the subject briefly both from 
the standpoint of the grower of fid- 
dlesticks and of the manufacturer 
because I think they are insepar- 
able.” 

And, thereupon, this worthy ex- 
ponent of his country’s well-being 
(his own constituents’, more exact- 
lv) runs on in his effort “to be as 
brief as possible” for twenty-two 
closely typed pages of testimony. 

So goes this legislative process 
which the country must now face if 
it is to change its tariff act. It is a 
process charged with concern for 
the candy industry and it is a proc- 
ess in which short cuts.and the 
theories of simplified practice fail to 
work. There was a thought that 
they might. Indeed, at its inception 
the subject of revision was ap- 
proached with the delicate infetence 
that a mere readjustment of a few 
rates would be required, and that 
the whole matter could be dealt with 
promptly ; say, a month or six weeks 
at the outside. Officially that illu- 
sion is being maintained. Documen- 
tary compilations of the hearings 
are plainly titled Tariff Readjust- 
ment—1929. 

3ut proper stock was not taken 
of the lady’s broad allurements. 
The business interests of the coun- 
try, reacting to the temptation, have 
risen almost enmasse to the sugges- 
tive opportunities. For seven weeks 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee in Congress have lis- 
tened to representatives of trade 
and industry. Eleven hundred wit- 
nesses have been heard. The latest 
calculation is that their recorded 
testimony will cover over 10,000 
printed pages. . . . And actual 
preparation of a legislative measure 
ts only beginning. 


By W. F. Arpis 


(Personal Washington Correspondent) 


The fiddlesticks petitioner above 
is quoted (only his product is fic- 
tionized ) because he tritely typifies 
the burden of the appeals that have 
deluged Congress. It happens that 
the petitioner is a Senator. Also it 
happens, back home he himself is 
a grower of the product for which 
he seeks additional tariff protection. 
He knows his fiddlings and in con- 
sequence paints a raptly intense pic- 
ture of the unspeakable distress cer- 
tain to befall “our people if they 
must continue to compete with the 
pauper labor” of other lands. 

That, too, is typical. There is no 
gainsaying the earnestness of the 
presentations being made, affecting 
every schedule in the whole Tariff 
Act. True, there has been much 
resort to exaggeration. In some ca- 
ses it has been so glaring as to de- 
feat objectives. Nevertheless, the 
cumulative effect of this surging 
urge must be reckoned with in any 
forward-looking calculations as to 
the outcome of tariff revision. (So 
let the interceder for the candy in- 
dustry beware lest he tread clum- 
sily and undiplomatically upon the 
pet irons of the men who query him. 
The industry is already “in wrong” 
on this tariff matter and it will only 
be by some Herculean effort that it 
can change the unfavorable and sel- 
fish light in which its petitions are 
now regarded !—TVhe Editor.) 


The Fatal Spark 


When Mr. Hoover pledged last 
fall an aid to agriculture that would 
embrace a correction of tariff sched- 
ules affecting the farmer, he sparked 
into hfe a movement which was 
only waiting for such a touch. Led 
by a zealous and doubtless worthy 
group of “free-list’”” manufacturers, 
hopes were born which grew quickly 
into lusty and strident expectations. 
Even before Mr. Hoover was elect- 
ed, industry in general had accepted 
the notion that his election would 
assure an opportunity for a broad 
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Republican re-writing of a new tar- 
iff act. The results showed how 
intriguing was the temptation. 

While these aspirations were in- 
cubating the time slipped by some- 
how for a restrictive presidential 
utterance as to tariff temperance. 
That point will be an important one 
when the history of the period is 
written. The record, in effect, will 
point out that Mr. Coolidge could 
not well enjoin the business commu- 
nity as to what it might reasonably 
seek from the new administration. 
Nor, on the other hand, did it seem 
fitting for Mr. Hoover to caution 
the 70th Congress against what it 
was permitting the business commu- 
nity to expect. 

In the end there are to be disap- 
pointments. Wherefore it becomes 
an immediate problem to guard 
against too great a political reac- 
tion on the part of those doomed to 
disappointment. Whether they will 
be placated by the publicity to that 
end which will accompany the writ- 
ing of the bill must remain to be 
seen. 

Certain it is that the new admin- 
istration will have to face at once a 
far-flung demand for tariff boost- 
ing, a demand that will seek to im- 
pose itself through all the processes 
of building the new act, and with 
all the high-powered generalship 
which industry can put back of a 
legislative battle. 

Even the most inveterate protec- 
tionists at Washington sense alarm 
at the trend and dimensions of the 
movement. An insistent note of 
warning against too broad an up- 
ward revision is being sounded on 
behalf of Mr. Hoover. Having to 
sit in final judgment on a tariff bill 
which may further hamper our 
trade abroad and increase the cost 
of living at home is not an engaging 
prospect. His alternatives even now 
are cited as fairly clear: He may 
capitulate in some such way as did 
President Taft. Fingers beck- 

















if- 








oning him in that direction will be 
under suspicion. Or he may oppose 
the general demand, with an earnest 
attempt to pick and choose, and 
stoutly shoulder the political con- 
sequences. 


The Great Battle Has Begun 


The importance to general busi- 
ness of the situation now being de- 
veloped needs no emphasizing. The 
oncoming tussle for strategic trad- 
ing positions in respect to the tariff 
will dominate the interests of busi- 
ness in the nation’s capital for many 
more weary weeks. Organized in- 
dustry is organizing its Congres- 
sional contacts to do battle not only 
for direct tariff protection but for 
“protection against protection to ag- 
riculture.” There is an appearance 
of discord between various manu- 
facturing groups. Actually they are 
in perfect unison on this stand: If 
rates on raw materials are to be 
boosted, then product using such 
raw materials must perforce be cor- 
respondingly protected. That means 
candy, cocoa and chocolate, among 
other things. 

Administration leaders will select 


THE 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


certain schedules for revision and 
put up a bold front of holding to 
them. The claims of various peti- 
tioners will be decried as absurd. 
Indeed, many of them are; but that 
does not justify ignoring the politi- 
cal elements involved. Each tariff- 
seeking group will have its powerful 
constituency representation among 
Congress members. 

There is extreme importance, too, 
in taking a “gross, tare and net” 
measuring of the weight of this 
Congressional influence. Those 
skilled in estimating “tares’” will 
profit by using such knowledge in 
selecting their mouthpieces. Let us 
look at an example. A member of 
the House is in appearance as a wit- 
ness before the Committee to plead 
for an increase in the imposts 
against wheat and flax, products of 
his section. Having the floor, he 
expands himself to take in sugar 
beets. And the following is writ- 
ten into the record: 


Committee Member: “I was inter- 
ested in what you said with reference 
to your belief that an increase in the 
duty cn sugar was necessary to main- 


CROWDED OUT--(What chance has a little fellow with those big guys?) 


tain that industry in this country. I 
wonder what your views are regard- 
ing the necessity of restricting the im- 
portation of free sugar from the Phil- 
ippines.” 

Witness: “I have not given any de- 
tailed thought to that. Of course Il 
look upon the Philippines as that we 
are under special obligations to them. 
I think that there is a limitation (as 
to imports) at the present time.” 

Committee Member: “None at all.” 

Witness: “I thought that there was 
a limitation.” 

Committee Member: “There was 
under the Payne-Aldrich bill a limi- 
tation of 300,000 tons a year, but that 
limitation has been withdrawn until to- 
day it is unlimited.” 

Witness: “I was under the impres- 
sion that that had been continued over 
into the present law.” 

© tempora! © mores! This 
worthy Representative was first 
elected to the 66th Congress and 
has been a member continuously 
since that time. With all the dis- 
cussion in Congress, with all the 
news and editorial comment on the 
Philippine sugar situation during 
the past ten years, he is “under the 














impression” that the importation of 
sugar from the Philippines is still 
limited to 300,000 tons a year. In 
justice it should be said that this is 
not altogether a typical case. It 
does typify, however, a situation the 
significance of which should not be 
overlooked. 

That sort of expose may be con- 
doned, even broadmindedly over- 
looked from a Congressional col- 
league. Particularly is this so when 
the member happens to be from an 
agricultural district. For, mind you, 
in each step now the farmer must 
be impressed that this revision of 
the tariff is hinged on a fostering 
of domestic agriculture. There is 
little similar patience, however, for 
the rank outsider who may spill his 
beans. ‘The theory that consistency 
is a vice of small minds has certain 
Congressional recognition. Let us 
look at the record: 


The N. C. A. Takes the Floor 


The National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation’s representative has the 
floor for an oral statement to aug- 
ment the Association’s brief filed 
with the Committee. He seeks with 
a well-ordered intention to impress 
upon the assembled Congressional 
minds that the nut growers of the 
United States already enjoy a more 
than ample tariff protection. A di- 
rect quotation will best indicate the 
prospect that must now attend ‘the 
hopes of candy manufacturers so far 
as an effect has already been cre- 
ated. Addressing himself to Para- 
graph 757, Peanuts: 


Mr. Hughes speaking: “The Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation on January 
19, under section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922, increasing the import duty on 
peanuts 50 per cent. Taking into con- 
sideration the previous increases in the 
import duty that increase, when it be- 
comes effective on February 19, will 
have amounted to 700 per cent increase 
in duty on peanuts since 1913. 

“The candy industry uses approxi- 
mately 200,000,000 pounds of shelled 
peanuts per year. It does not use any 
peanuts in the shells. China is the 
chief exporting country, and the pea- 
nuts that are brought in from China 
compete with the extra large Virginia 
shell type or kind of peanuts. 

“They do not compete with Span- 
ish, runners, jumbos and other types 
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CANDY INDUSTRY AT WASHINGTON 


Candy and the Tariff Situation 


which are produced here in this coun- 
try. 

“In other words, whenever the price 
on extra large Virginia shell peanuts 
is sufficiently high in this country on 
account of a shortage of the crop or 
for any other reason, Chinese peanuts 
can come into this country and the 
law of supply and demand is the con- 
trolling factor. If it is a short crop of 
extra large Virginia shelled peanuts, 
there will be a larger quantity of Chi- 
nese peanuts coming into this country. 

“In other words, it will then pay the 
Chinese exporters to select these sizes 
of Chinese peanuts that come in. 


“The total domestic production in 
1927 amounted to 866,000,000 pounds. 
The imports of Chinese peanuts for 
that year amounted to approximately 
60,000,000 pounds. 

“Therefore, we consider that so far 
as the import duty is concerned, the in- 
crease which will become effective 
February 19 is amply sufficient to take 
care of the difference in the cost of 
production in China and the United 
States, although we understood that 
the peanut interests are asking for an 
increase, or will ask for an increase.” 


At this point the witness was in- 
terrupted by the Chairman with no- 
tification that his time had lapsed. 
But a sore spot had been touched 
and Mr. Hughes was held for 
querying. 


A Georgian Dons the Gloves 


Representative Crisp of Georgia 
is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. His interest is 
obvious. He put these questions to 
Mr. Hughes: Did not the Tariff 
Commission find that while peanuts 
were produced in China at a cost of 
1.9 cents per pound, they were sold 
on the farm at 1.6 cents a pound? 
Did not the Tariff Commission fur- 
ther find that while the imported 
Chinese peanuts more directly com- 
peted with the Virginia type, that 
they indirectly competed with all 
other types of peanuts? Did he 


know that in nine months of 1928 








peanuts were imported, shelled and 
unshelled, to the extent of about 


131,000,000 pounds?... so the im- 
portation of Chinese peanuts for 
nine months of 1928 will run 20 to 
25 per cent of the amount of do- 
mestic peanuts produced in 1928.” 

Mr. Hughes’ reply is recorded, 
“| think that is correct. I do not 
have the figures in mind but I might 
say this, Mr. Crisp, that so far as 
the import duty is concerned, the 
average prices that have been paid 
to the peanut farmers in the past 
fifteen years, as I recall, show very 
clearly that they have not been bene- 
fited by any increase in import du- 
ties. If they have a big crop of 
peanuts the price will be low, and if 
they have a short crop the price will 
be high. 

“Even with the increase that was 
put into effect, and is now in effect, 
there was no difference so far as 
prices paid the farmer are con- 
cerned. It might have been some 
benefit to the shellers and the clean- 
ers but so far as I understand and 
can see trom the report of the Tar- 
iff Commission, these increases have 
not benefited the farmer at all.” 


Deeper and Deeper 


The Tariff Commission is a child 
of Congress. This slapping of its 
face by an outsider on Congress’ 
own carpet was a too unfriendly 
act. The following colloquy en- 
sued : 

Mr. Crisp: “I differ from you as 
to that. . The size of the crop, 
of course, affects the price, but, since 
the tariff was placed on peanuts, the 
peanut farmers have received a higher 
price than they did before. ‘ 
Where a large importation of a farm- 
er’s product is made, they can get a 
benefit from the tariff. Where we 
have a large exportable surplus of the 
product, that is another question. But 
I think that so far as my section is 
concerned, where they produce pea- 
nuts of the type of which over 100,- 
000,000 pounds are imported, unques- 
tionably the farmers will benefit.” 

Mr. Garner (Texas): “You repre- 
sent the candy-making industry?” 

Mr. Hughes: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Garner: “Did you appear be- 
fore the commitiee on the sugar 
schedule?” 

Mr. Hughes: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Garner: “Did you ask for any 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Mr. Hughes: “I did not ask for any 
tariff on sugar. I asked for a tariff on 
candy.” 

Mr. Garner: “I know; you wanted 
a tariff on candy and you probably 
wanted sugar to come in free and pea- 
nuts to come in free and almonds to 
come in free. I was just wondering 
why you invoke the principle of pro- 
tective tariff to protect the candy in- 
dustry and then come in and say, to 
the lower regions with the farmers 
who produce your raw material.” 

Mr. Hughes: “Mr. Garner, I sup- 
pose that we are just like every other 
industry. We think that we need what 
we ask for.” 

Mr. Garner: “In other words, you 
think that a tariff is a selfish question, 
and you are not afraid to assert that 
privilege?” 


Representative Treadway of 
Massachusetts turned the discussion 
from further depths by interposing 
the problem of added protection to 
California almond growers. That 
subject, however, has its course 
fairly assured and, so, quickly 
palled, whereas the peanut psychol- 
ogy was irresistible. The following 
from the record is self-illuminating : 

Mr. Chindblom (Illinois): “What 
price do peanuts sell at in this coun- 
try—what price does the producer 
get?” 

Mr. Hughes: 
farmer?” 

Mr. Chindblom: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hughes: “I could not answer 
that question, Mr. Chindblom, accu- 
rately, but I should say anywhere from 
4 to 414 or 5 cents. I would have to 
have the information. I do not recall 
exactly.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “Three to four and 
a half to five cents a pound?” 

Mr. Hughes: “Yes, lower than 
that.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “The duty is 6 
cents a pound.” 

Mr. Hughes: “It depends entirely 
on the crop. As I stated, if it is a 
large crop, the price is proportion- 
ately lower than when it is a short 
crop.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “If there is a duty 
of 6 cents a pound, and they can not 
lay it down here for probably less than 
2 cents, it would seem that the im- 
ported peanut would hardly sell for 
much less than 8 cents a pound.” 

Mr. Hughes: “Of course we con- 
tend that the Chinese peanuts with the 
present duty, adding the transporta- 
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“You mean the 
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tion charges, and so forth, present no 
handicap so far as the domestic pro- 
ducers are concerned.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “I understand that 
the President’s Proclamation has fixed 
a duty of 6 cents a pound on peanuts.” 

Mr. Hughes: “Six cents a pound on 
shelled and 4% cents a pound in the 
shell. We do not use them in the 
shell.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “Then the prices 
are not comparable, because the farm- 
er does not sell peanuts shelled?” 

Mr. Hughes: “No, the shellers pur- 
chase from the farmers and shell them 
and put them on the market as shelled 
peanuts.” 

Mr. Chindbleom: “How many 
pounds of shelled peanuts will a 
pound of peanuts in the shell make?” 

Mr. Hughes: “I can not answer 
that question, because it depends en- 
tirely upon the variety or the kind.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “We are not hop- 
ing to get exact information, but is 
there no way of approximating it?” 

Mr. Hughes: “Other witnesses who 
follow me can give you that informa- 
tion; I can not.” 

Mr. Crisp: “I will answer some of 
my colleague’s questions. The Span- 
ish-type peanuts, with which I am 
more familiar, are sold by the farmer, 
or were sold last fall, at 3%4 cents a 
pound.” 


A COMMITTEE MEMBER FILES 
HIS OWN BRIEF 


“The Tariff Commission, in a very 
exhaustive report, an able report, 
which they made to the President, 
found that the cost of Virginia type 
of peanuts on the farm was 4.62 cents 
a pound; that the cost of raising the 
Spanish type on the farm was 5.73 
cents a pound; and that the peanuts 
in China were being purchased on the 
farm at 1.6 cents, and the freight to 
get them to San Francisco was one- 
half cent a pound. Therefore, in San 
Francisco, the Chinese peanuts can be 
laid down at 2.1 cents a pound, while 
the cost on the farm of the Spanish 
type is 5.73 cents. Of course, there is 
a big differential in transportation in 
getting the domestic peanuts to the Pa- 





cific coast ports where they compete 
with the others.” 

“So far as I am concerned—and I 
may say it here as well as at any other 
tume—lI am filing a brief with the com- 
mittee and I am asking that the rates 
recommended by the Tariff Commis- 
sion to the President, which he put in 
effect on peanuts shelled, remain at 6 
cents, and I am asking that the rate of 
4.5 cents a pound which was recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission and 
approved by the President on peanuts 
in the hull be raised to 5 cents, which 
simply equalizes the difference in the 
cost of production between China and 
the United States. The Chinese pea- 
nuts were the ones that competed with 
the domestic peanut.” 

Mr. Chindblom: “I thank my col- 
league. Now, can my colleague an- 
swer my other question?” 

“Mr. Crisp: “I will answer your 
other question. The tariff Commis- 
sion found that there was 40 per cent 
waste, that peanuts in the hull were 60 
per cent peanut shell.” 

Mr. Garner: “How many pounds of 
candy are made with 1 pound of pea- 
nuts? In other words, in making your 
candy, do you make 1% or 2 pounds 
of candy with 1 pound of peanuts?” 

Mr. Hughes: “Mr. Garner, it would 
depend entirely upon the kind of candy 
it was used in. For instance, if you 
take peanut brittle or peanut squares 
or bars, something of that kind, there 
would be probably 25 per cent of pea- 
nuts in that type of candy.” 

Mr. Garner: “And a lesser amount 
in the higher, fancier grades, is that 
it?” 

Mr. Hughes: “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Garner: “What is the average 
selling price of that candy?” 

Mr. Hughes: “That is rather a dif- 
ficult question to answer. It depends 
upon the kind. But I should say that 
the manufacturers’ prices, say, on pea- 
nut bars and squares, or anything of 
that kind, such as I have referred to, 
to the jobbing trade, amount to about 
40 or 45 cents per box of about 3 or 4 
pounds.” 

A COURSE IN HIGHER 
MATHEMATICS 

Mr. Garner: “And the jobber, in 
turn, sells it to the retailer?” 

Mr. Hughes: “He sells it to the re- 
tailer at about a 25 per cent advance.” 

Mr. Garner: “A 25 per cent ad- 
vance?” 

Mr. Hughes: “About that.” 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Candy and Girth Control 


Part IV. “The Role of Candy in Science and Health”* 





ORRIS FISHBEIN, 

— 2c. me “SY eer 

Weight and How to 
Control Jt,’ summar- 
izes the stand of the 
medical profession against ill-ad- 
vised reducing : 

“In the natural differentiation 
that occurs in the bodies of boys 
and girls after passing twelve to 
fourteen years of age, a certain dis- 
tribution of iat beneath the skin 
becomes characteristic of the bodies 
of all women. 

“This distribution obviously rep- 
resents the attempt of nature to pro- 
vide for definite feminine functious. 
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BY ORVILLE H. KNEEN 


A woman without this fat, reduced 
as some have reduced almost to the 
point of malnutrition, is attractive 
only as anything that is a depar- 
ture from normal may be attractive. 

“The diets that are offered may 
be suitable, but more often than not 
reduce the amount cf essential food 
substances, with resultant disease, 
rather than to reduce comfortably 
all along the line, as is necessary if 
disease is to be avoided. 

“The experience of centuries has 
shown that a poorly nourished body 
becomes much more quickly sub- 
ject to such disease as anemia, tu- 
berculosis, the common cold, or vari- 


by Dr. Cary P. McCord, Director, Industrial 


ous types of infection, than does one 
properly upholstered with  sub- 
cutaneous fat. 

“It has been argued that the mod- 
ern boyish figure is more beautiful 
than the curves of an earlier day, but 
essentially the curve is fundamental 
to beauty. Actually the really beau- 
tiful consists of that which is health- 
ful and efficient, or that which most 
clearly approximates the work of 
nature.” 

Acidosis Caused by Sugarless 

Reducing Cured With Sugar 


That the warnings of medical 


men against ill-considered reducing 
are well founded, is proved by the 
long experience of Dr. 


Sansum, to 
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whose hospital have come many to 
be cured of serious disease. Some 
of the most serious he has found, 
come from tampering with natural 
diet. 

“Acidosis very commonly reaches 
a serious stage,” says Dr. Sansum, 
“when obese individuals, either real- 
izing the seriousness of overweight, 
or because of vanity, attempt to lose 
weight too rapidly. As is_ fre- 
quently the case, they either starve, 
or omit nearly all starches and 
sugars from their diets. The large 
amount of body fat oxidized is so 
inadequately balanced by burning 
carbohydrates, that a degree of 
acidosis may be produced sufficient 
to seriously damage the heart. 

“In the prevention and treatment 
of this form of acidosis, ample 
starches and sugars must be used, 
and a radical attempt should be 
made to prevent the ever-increasing 
overconsumption of fat. 

“Reducing diets must be surpris- 
ingly low in calories because fat 
individuals need so little food. This 
reduction in calories must be made 
by the elimination of fat from the 
diet rather than elimination of car- 
bohydrates. For every unit of 
weight that the patient may wish 
to lose and for every unit of fat 
included in his diet, he must eat an 
equal amount of carbohydrate. 

“To lose a pound in weight safe- 
ly, one must eat a pound of carbo- 
hydrate. On nearly fat-free diets 
of only 1,000 calories, accompanied 
by an adequate amount of exercise, 
we have shown that one can lose 
safely as high as twenty pounds per 
month. Adequate calories in addi- 
tion to those in the diet are supplied 
from the patient’s own fat as he 
loses weight.” 


Eliminating Sugar Is Neither 
Normal Nor Safe 

The essential place of sugar in 
the normal diet is clearly shown in 
the treatment of acidosis victims at 
Potter Metabolic Clinic. 

“The normal diet,” says Dr. San- 
sum, its director, “should contain an 
adequate amount of bulky, residue- 
containing foods to insure natural 
movements of the bowels; of alka- 
line-ash foods to balance acid-ash 
foods (meats, etc.) ; of starches and 
sugars to prevent the acetone type 
of acidosis. 


“This type of acidosis is due to 
the overconsumption of fat, the un- 
derconsumption of sugar, or to the 
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disease diabetes. It is due to the 
improper and incomplete combus- 
tion of fat. Fat is not completely 
exidizéd in-the body to the respir- 
able ‘carbonic acid except in the 
presence’ of -burning sugar. 

“Complete starvation is rare, but 
voluntary, partial, or complete starv- 
ation is practiced, especially in indi- 
viduals who attempt to reduce either 
hy starvation or by the elimination of 
the starches and sugars from their 
diets. During starvation and in pro- 
portion to its severity, the body is 
sustained by the consumption of its 
own fat and protein. lat, unbal- 
anced by sufficient carbohydrate, 
gives rise to the acetone type of 
acidosis in varying forms of se- 
verity. 

“The greater the acidosis, the 
more difficult it is for the individual 
to take and retain food; and, with- 
out the burning of carbohydrates, 
the acidosis becomes progressively 
worse. In these instances, added 
to the acetone type of acidosis, 
there is the acid-ash type caused by 
consumption of the individual’s own 
protein tissue. 

“Not long ago I was called in con- 
sultation to see a boy who was in 
a stupor. The boy had a fever of 
105.6 degrees. The mother had 
been wrongly advised to keep the 
child on a very low carbohydrate 
diet. He had been given neither 
sugars nor foods sweetened with 
sugar, but had been fed large 
amounts of such fats as butter, 
cream and olive oil. He had had 
several similar attacks before, but 
not quite so severe as this. 

“T advised lemonade, because, un- 
der such circumstances, sour drinks 
are usually retained. If the vomit- 
ing is too severe, pieces of lemon 
or grapefruit, dipped in sugar pro- 
vide ample carbohydrate. Because 
it contradicted her former teachings, 
his mother was surprised when I 
ordered an acid drink in the pres- 
ence of acidosis, and when I ad- 
vised liberal amounts of sugar. 


“The sweetened lemonade, which 
fortunately the boy was able to re- 
tain, dissipated both the acetone type 
of acidosis and the fever. The next 
day he was playing out-of-doors. 
At the present time, nearly all sur- 
geons are continually on the look- 
out for this type of acidosis, and 
carbohydrates are being given freely 
before operations, and intravenously 
(injected into the veins) during and 
following the operations.” 
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To Some, All Foods Are 
Fattening 


There is no older superstition 
than that excess weight, assumed to 
have been caused by candy and 
sugar, can be eliminated simply by 
eliminating all sugar from the diet. 

Thus Dr. Logan. Clendenning, 
one of England’s foremost physi- 





The weight of scientific authority 
seems to be that candy-eating is NOT 
incompatible with “girth-control.” 
Does YOUR advertising make this 
point clear? 











CANDY 


AND GIRTH 


CONTROL 


THE ZERO HOUR—When CANDY is " 
needed to ward off fatigue. Mr. Candy Manu- § 
facturer, are you stressing this point in your ¥ 


Consumer advertisements? 


cians, tells of a very careful experi- 
ment made by a girl trained in cal- 
eric study, who for six months kept 
a very accurate record of her weight- 
reducing diet. She allowed herself 
only one-fourth the usual calories 
required for her sex, her work, and 
the vigorous exercise she regularly 
performed. At the end of the six 
months she weighed only one ounce 
less than when she began! Thus 
even such drastic action as elim- 
inating three-fourths of food intake 
is not a guarantee of weight-reduc- 
tion for all. 

Dr. Clendenning, in his widely- 
quoted work The Human Body, 
gives the results of recent experi- 
ments which began to relieve carbo- 
hydrates of the charge that they are 
the greatest cause of excess fat. 


“Strouse,” says Dr. Clendenning, 
“has recently published a series of 
studies on ‘The Metabolism of 
Obesity’ (Archives of Internal Med- 
icine, Vol. 34 and 36) which tend 
to indicate that obesity of the con- 
stitutionally fat person is not his 
fault. There is some other factor 
at play than the mere mathematical 
question of intake of food, balanced 
by dissipation of energy, by exer- 
cise, work, or activity. 

“So there is real justification for 
the wail of these people, that they 
can not help being fat, that they 
really eat less than other people. 
They should be pitied rather than 
censured. Strouse’s experiments 
tended to show that, contrary to 
general belief, starches did not fat- 


ten them so much as fat. They 
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seem to have a peculiar tendency to 
store, not burn, the fat which is 
eaten. 

“Every food that has any food- 
value at all is fattening if taken in 
large enough quantities.” 


Ward Off Fatigue With Candy 


Not only should _ reasonable 
amounts of sugar and candy be re- 
tained by weight-reducers, science 
now knows, but candy should be 
utilized to prevent the exhaustion 
which often attends long-continued 
dieting. Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, 
previously quoted (past President 
of the American Public Health As- 
sociation ), says in The New Knowl- 
edge of Candy: 

“Men and women overweight, 
who find it difficult to reduce by 
cutting down their diet, because of 
serious lessening of bodily energy, 
may prevent this let-down in energy 
but still keep to the prescribed diet, 
by the proper addition of candy. 
Seems unbelievable? Well, this will 
be clear to you in facts and figures 
later in this little booklet, passing 
on to what has been proved and 
demonstrated by scientific experi- 
ments.” 

Dr. Bundesen’s advice to lady- 
shoppers, when they experience at- 
tacks of fatigue during the day, is 
to eat candy just as an attack comes 
on. The immediate increase in 
bodily energy drives away the feel- 
ing of exhaustion. Candy is the 


only energy-renewer that is also a 


food. It revivifies by providing 
useful energy, where a stimulant 


merely whips up the nerves. 

“It is a desirable thing to reduce,” 
says Dr. Bundesen, “if the weight 
is much above what it should be. 
Put it is not wise to do so as many 
have done, without medical super- 
vision, reducing by cutting out all 
fats, all sweets, all starches. The 
body is reduced below safety in heat, 
in power, in resistance, and is an 
easy prey of disease. 

“To achieve a considerable reduc- 
tion in weight, the number of daily 
calories of the average sedentary 
person, the housewife, the office 
man, professional man or woman, 
should be reduced from 2200-2500 
to 1200-1400 always keeping the 
diets well balanced. This means re- 
ducing the amount of nourishment 
a little less than one-half. 


Eat Candy When You Reduce 

Dr. Bundesen gives an account of 
experiments at Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, by Burgess Gordon, 











M. D., and E. 
in which candy was the chief source 


Van Stanley, B. S.. 


of energy. Sixteen obese persons 
who followed the prescribed regi- 
men for three months lost an aver- 
age of 15!’ pounds—one lost al- 
most 26% pounds. The average 
weight loss was 314 pounds a week, 
and several reduced 5'% pounds 
each the first week. 

This was achieved, Dr. Bundesen 
notes, while giving candy between 
meals, although the general diet in- 
volved reduction of starches. The 
candy, being utilized for production 
of energy during exercise, added 
nothing to weight. As the reduced 
food intake, after the first five days, 
tended to bring on a feeling of 
iatigue, candy was given each pa- 
tient. From '¢ of a pound a day 
the quantity was raised to 4 and 
even 14 of a pound, eaten during 
the daily exercises. 


THE MANUFACTURING 





Thus the candy warded off hunger 
and fatigue. The patients, by the 
end of two weeks, were walking ten 
miles each morning and afternoon. 
The candy prevented their becoming 
overly tired, and the scales recorded 
half a pound reduction every 24 
hours, on an average. ; 

This kind of reduction is scien- 
tific, safe, and pleasant. It is proof 
that one may work as hard as re- 
quired to earn his daily bread or 
to achieve a lower weight, and still 
keep his energy. The medical pro- 
fession, as a result of such advances 
in research, is rapidly raising sugar 
and candy to a high place in the die- 
tary—both in health and disease. 

The public, too, is becoming bet- 
ter informed as to candy as a food. 
“It should have a definite place in 
the diet,” says one of the beautiful 
full-page advertisements of the Na- 


CONFECTIONER 


tional Confectioners’ Association, in 
the Saturday Evening Post. “You 
can get thin comfortably on candy. 
Are you one of those people who 
love candy and deny themselves be- 
cause they think ‘candy is fatten- 
ing’? If so, see how modern die- 
tary science uses candy as the main- 
stay of a reducing regime!” 

For the first time the candy in- 
dustry is gathering scientific facts 
and telling candy-eaters how valu- 
able candy is as a food. Tue Manv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER is proud 
to have pioneered this work. A new 
day is dawning—a day when preju- 
dice, superstition, and trick-dietaries 
will be laughed to scorn by the 
healthy, normal, red-blooded person. 
lor, self-seeking advertisers to the 
contrary, he is fast learning that 
candy, the most delightful of foods, 
is also a good food and a necessary 
one. 


The Candy Industry at Washington 


Mr. Garner: “And the retailer then 
sells it to the ultimate consumer?” 

Mr. Hughes: 

Mr. Garner: “Then he gets about—” 

Mr. Hughes: “Five or ten cents per 
bar for each one packed, say, either 
12 or 24 bars to the box.” 

Mr. Garner: “In other words, the 
ultimate consumer pays $1.20 to $1.40 
for candy in which he gets a cent and 
a half worth of peanuts?” 


“Yes, sir.” 


Mr. Hughes: “If you want to figure 
it that way.” 


For him who reads, the warning 
of “caveat emptor” should be clear 
in these quotations. So far as the 
Ways and Means Committee is con- 
cerned, the candy industry has fallen 
from grace. 

Within the limitations of this ar- 
ticle there can only be given a gen- 
eral idea of the scope of this newest 
effort to correct and equalize our 
national scheme of fostering indus- 
try through a protective tariff—and 
an unprejudiced slant at the outlook 
for a few of its changes which are 
likely to most directly concern con- 
fectioners. It should also give at 


least a passing thought to the legis- 
lative task involved. 





(Continued from page 57) 


Its ramifying difficulties can 
scarcely be overestimated; nor, 
therefore, its requirements for skill 
and tact. The pressure on Mr. 
Hoover will be intense. It will 
come in most part from these sides : 
Farming interests who feel they 
hold a definite promise from him 
for alleviation from conditions he 
has acknowledged are burdensome ; 
manufacturers employing farm 
products who will demand a protec- 
tion which will equalize the in- 
creased protection to farmers; and 
the many “free-list” sufferers. Ar- 
rayed against these will be a formid- 
able manufacturing host which fore- 
sees further difficulties in our for- 
eign relations if our tariff barriers 
are raised to a still greater height. 

From the evidence now in, the 
House will probably not increase 
the sugar schedule. The Senate 
probably will. 

Tariff revision is a highly prac- 
tical business, and no job for tem- 
porizing theorists. For instatice, 
the very capable senior Senator 
from Utah is certain to be one of 
the first to recognize that he cannot 
obtain the increased duty for sugar 
beet growers of his section, to which 


he is committed, without giving 
concurrent consideration to the 
claims of equally well organized in- 
dustries in other parts of the coun- 
try. (Sugar, ever the football of 
tariff politics, and needy though it 
may be, seems destined to become 
a “trading point” to be yielded in 
conference for more important po- 
litical considerations.—/:ditor. ) 
Such are the aspects to which 
level-minded folk will direct their 
attention, Present indications point 
quite assuringly to the Ways and 
Means Committee introducing a 
tightly bottled “readjustment” bill. 
They point almost as certainly to 
the popping of its corks once the 
bill gets to the House floor. What 
the Senate may do to it later in 
committee and after that in confer- 
ence can only be surmised. That 
every schedule will be opened to a 
contest for revision is the current 
opinion of those most skilled in po- 
litical observation. (Confectioners, 
to arms! Mobilize the best legal 
and diplomatic talent at your dis- 
The first skirmish has been 
lost. You must present your case 
to the members of the Senate. It 
must be done quickly, forcibly and 
tactfully.—Fditor. ) 


posal. 
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Specialty Flavors 


FOR 
Marshmallows and Nougats 


O alibis necessary for Semco Products, 

they are “the goods.” Flavors by 
SEMRAD represent a conscientious adher- 
ence to the highest standard of quality 
and purity. 


Concentrated beiiilien: Red Banana 
Flavor Special Marshmallow 

Honey Flavor Substitute 

Roman Punch Flavor Substitute 

Raisin Flavor Malaga Substitute 

Pistachio Flavor Substitute 

True Fruit Aromas 

Fruitine Emulsions 

Semco Concentrate Vanilla, Vanillin and 
Coumarin Flavor 

Semco Co-Van 

Pure Rum Flavor 

Suprex Grenadine Flavor Imitation 

Concentrated Imitation Black Walnut 
Flavor 

Pure Food Colors 


E are in a position to make any flavor 

you might have in mind. .We will 
create an individual flavor for your exclu- 
sive use. 


Write us so we can send you samples 
and our price list 


SEMRAD CHEMICAL CO. 


224-230 W. Huron St. CHICAGO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Marshmallows 
(Continued from page 49) 
barrel is opened and you will save your- 
self a great deal of trouble. 

Also look to the type of beater if you 
wani nice, light marshmallow. And if you 
want your work to come out day in and 
out the right size and texture you will 
want a real marshmallow depositor. It is 
easy enough to beat marshmallow, but de- 
pesiting it is something else again. Just 
any old depositor will not do. The marsh- 
mallow which you use for chocolate dip- 
ping may vary slightly, but for plain 
marshmallow work, size, weight and text- 
ure must be fairly assured. 





The Glidden Food Products Co. Expand 


The Glidden Food Products Company have purchased 
a copra mill and coconut oi! refinery on the Pacific 
Coast in which they will install equipment necessary 
to manufacture hard coconut butters. 

They have acquired the services of Mr. George A. 
3rown, formerly sales manager of the refined oil de- 
partment of The Best Foods, Inc., and of Mr. M. F. 
Hickey, who is well known in this industry. Mr. Brown 
will act as general sales manager of the edible oil 
division. 

In the near future it is expected that Mr. Charles 
Mongere will go to the Pacific Coast to take care of 
refinery sales there. 























“Cut down Raw Material Costs 
and Increase Your Profits by 
Eliminating Overweight” 


DETECTC- GRAM 


HAIRLINE ACCURAC 

HOWS up 1/32nd of an ounce as big as the ordinary 

scale shows | ounce. Simple—easy to understand. 
Foolproof in construction—won't get out of order. If 
you're thinking of finding your overweight losses—as 
most wise confectioners are today— investigate 
Detecto-Gram before you buy! 

Manufactured by 


™® JACOBS BROS. CO..." 


Scale Manufacturers Since 1900 
221-225 Ww ALLABOUT STREET, BROOKLYN 
New York Showrooms—318 Greenwich Street 
Pacific Coast Representative Canadian Representative 
M. A. Bé ERNEST GRAVEL 
513 East 9th Street 759 St. Lawrence St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Montreal, Canada 

















